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A REAL SOLDIER. 


BY HELEN M. HARMER. 


CAN’T bear it any longer, 
Edna!” cried Theodore 
Warrington, throwing his 
exercise-book on the table, 
and sending his ill-used 
pen to the far end of the 
dining-room floor. 

“ Bear what?” asked 

Edna, looking up at her 
brother’s flushed face. 

“ Why, this wretched school-life,” replied Theo. 
“Tam sure I was never meant to sit plodding over 
these old books all my days. I think J shall run 
away from home altogether.” 

‘¢Oh, Theo !” said Edna, in such a shocked 
voice that Theo paused for a moment; then he 
said, before his sister had time to speak again, — 

‘‘ Tt is all very well for you to look as though 
I had said something very dreadful. I heard 
Mamma say one day that we should all try to find 
out what we were most fitted for, and stick to 
that. And that is just what I mean to do.” 

‘‘ And what are you most fitted for?” asked 
Edna; “certainly not for keeping your books 
neat,” she added, as she caught sight of a large 
blot on Theo’s Latin exercise. 

‘¢ Oh, nothing of that kind,’’ cried Theodore, 
his eyes flashing with excitement. “I knowI was 
born to be a soldier, to fight for my country, and 
win medals and badges of honor. Oh, how I 
wish I could be a man to-morrow!” and Theo- 
dore expanded his chest and stretched his limbs 
with all the confidence of eleven short years. 

‘¢ But you cannot begin to be a soldier for 
many years to come,’’ said Edna; ‘‘and in the 
mean time it is really a shame to give Mamma so 
much trouble over your lessons. Why, you have 
not done your practice yet, have you? ”’ 

‘“No,” replied Theo, the light dying suddenly 
out of his face. ‘“ That is why I can never do my 
lessons; it takes up all my time.” 

“Tf you would only get up in the morning, as 
Mamma is always asking you to do, your music 
would be over for the day,’ said Edna. “ You 
ought to remember that it is not easy for Mamma 
to spare your music money.” 

‘“‘T would far rather she did not,’’ said Theo, 
anerily. ‘It’s a waste of money and time; 
when I am a man I shall never touch a piano.” 

‘‘ When you are a man you will wish you had 
not wasted so many chances,’’ answered Edna, 
softly. ‘* And Theo dear, do finish your home- 
work now, and not let Mamma have to worry 
over it after tea.’’ 

“ T tell you I am not going to school any more. 
I told all the boys in my form that if I had to 
change my seat to-day (which I did for a lower 
one) I would never go back again; and I can’t 
break my word, can I?”’ 

‘‘ But you forget it is not in your power to 
decide when you can leave school,’ said Edna, 
gently. “ And you know it is nonsense to talk 
about running away. Where would you run to?” 

‘“To Uncle George, of course,”’ replied Theo. 
‘‘ Don’t you remember he said that if ever I 
needed a home, he would give me one.” 

‘‘ Yes, but he would hardly think you were 
without a home while we still have this one,’’ 
said Edna, half laughing. ‘I rather fancy the 
first thing he might do would be to give youa 
long lecture on shirking your duty, and send 
you home again.” 

“ Oh, Edna!” cried Theo, indignantly, “ how 
mean you are! I really believe you are the most 
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unkind sister in the world; you have n’t a bit of 
sympathy. But you will feel pretty sorry in the 
morning, when you wake up and find your only 
brother driven from home by your ill-nature;” 
and Theo cast a withering glance at his sister 
as he gathered his books together, and left the 
room. 

That evening Theo’s music was more than 
usually troublesome to himself, his mother, and 
his sister; and it was in anything but a pleasant 
mood that with his last new lesson still unlearned, 
he bade them good-night, quite determined that 
the close of the next day should find him com- 
fortably settled at Uncle George’s house. 


Theo had been asleep it seemed to him nearly 
all night, when he awoke rather suddenly, and to 
his surprise heard voices in the dining-room, which 
was just under his own. He was only half 
awake, and rather startled, when to his relief he 
heard his mother’s voice; and these were the 
words he could not help hearing : — 

‘‘T believe Theo would be a better boy if he 
knew how much trouble he gives me,” said Mrs. 
Warrington, with a sad ring in her voice. “I 
have half a mind to tell him how really poor 
we are, Edna, and then perhaps he would make 
better use of his time.” 

“ Oh, mother!” replied Edna, whose voice 
even to Theo’s sleepy ears sounded kind, “it 
would be a shame to make him miserable by 
telling him how much you have to contrive and 
manage, to keep him at school. When he is 
a little older, he will understand better.” 

‘Tt will be sometime first,” replied his mother ; 
‘“‘and I am so sorry I let you give up your new 
dress to pay for his music this term. You need 
it so badly; and now you can’t go to Hester’s 
party next week.”’ 

‘“‘T don’t care a bit about the dress,” said Edna, 
warmly. ‘If only Theo would practise more, I 
am sure he would like it better. I wish we could 
make it easier for him, he thinks he is so hardly 
used ; and oh, Mamma, he has made up his mind 
he was born to be a soldier.”’ 

‘« He can hardly hope to be a good man and a 
brave soldier if he cannot fight the small troubles 
that come in his way,’’ replied Mrs. Warrington. 
‘¢ Tf he had any real courage he would overcome 
his idleness, and then his life would be far 
pleasanter in every way; and I am sure he does 
not know what a good kind sister he has.” 

“Indeed, he thinks I am very unkind,” said 
Edna. ‘ But please don’t worry over the party, 
Mamma; when Theo grows up he will give me 
plenty of new dresses, and then I can go to a 
party every week.” 

“T wish I could feel as hopeful as you do, dear,” 
answered Mrs. Warrington. ‘‘ Theo is my only 
son, and I do so want him to grow up a brave and 
good man. But, my dear, we must go to bed; it 
is turned half-past ten.” 

While this conversation was going on, Theo 
was too excited and surprised to remember that 
he was not expected to hear; and even if he had 
tried not to listen, it would have been difficult 
to avoid doing so, for the head of the bed was 
close to the pipe which came up from the dining- 
room stove, and so the voices came up very dis- 
tinctly. A minute later the handle of Theo’s 
door was softly turned, and the boy closed his 
eyes while his mother pressed her good-night 
kiss upon his lips. But when he was left alone 
again, Theo began to think over what he had 
heard. Could it be true that Edna, whom only 
that very afternoon he had called mean and un- 
sympathetic, had given up the new dress she had 


talked of so long, that he might continue his 
music lessons? And then his schooling; it had 
never occurred to Theo that it was anything but 
right that he should have all he needed. He 
remembered how often he had grumbled over 
his shabby coat and short allowance of pocket 
money, and thought regretfully that, small as it 
had been, it must have been given him at the 
cost of something else. Also his mother’s words, 


‘“‘He is my only son, and I want him to grow up | 


a good and brave man,’’ seemed so full of re- 
proach and pain that Theo felt a sudden moisture 
come into his eyes as he pictured his mother’s 
sad pale face as it must have looked when she 
spoke. 

“ After all,” thought Theo, “it is mean and 
cowardly to want to run away just because I 
can’t always get my lesson right, and I have 
been very ungrateful not to see how mother has 
to save, and go without things, for me to be neat 
and tidy; but I’ll try to do better in the future.” 
And Theo settled himself to sleep with the firm 
resolve that he would turn over a new leaf on 
the morrow, and his last waking thoughts were 
of those lines which begin, — 

“Every day is a new beginning. 
Every year is the world made new.” 

The next morning Theo awoke just as the bells 
were ringing six. He did this nearly every day, 
but usually lay in bed planning some amusement 
or brooding over his imaginary troubles. Now, 
however, he remembered what he *had heard the 
night before, and hastened downstairs, ‘‘I 
won’t wake them up with my practice yet,’’ he 
thought ; and getting out his books he’ re-wrote 
his exercise, and learned his lessons. When Mrs. 
Warrington got up, the first sound she heard was 
that of the “ Twilight Shadows” being very care- 
fully practised. 

‘¢ Qh, Theo!” cried Edna, as she ran into the 
parlor, ‘‘ what a good boy you are to get up so 
early! And to think I never heard you!” 

‘*T got ahead of you for once,” laughed Theo. 
“And Edna, I am nearly starving; do tell me 
when breakfast is ready.” 

Edna promised, and went to her mother with 
a beaming face. ‘“ You see, Mamma, I was right,” 
she said. ‘‘ Theo is beginning to do better.’’ 

Theo had not for a long time felt so happy as 
when he met his mother’s approving smile; but 
his heart sank within him as he took his books 
and started for school. % 

“ How the boys will laugh at me!’’ he thought, 
as he recalled how proudly he had boasted 
that on this very day he would be far away, 
waiting at his uncle’s house for the time when 
he could. be a soldier. Theo reached the school- 
yard in good time; the boys were still amusing 
themselves till the bell rang. 

‘Oh, oh!” cried Harry Lester, as Theo came 
up, “behold our valiant young soldier returned 
from the war! See his medals and badges, how 
they glitter on his warlike form! Hurrah for 
our noble young chief |” 

At this speech all the boys standing round 
burst into a fit of merriment, and poor Theo was 
very nearly losing his temper, when a boy in the 
form above him joined the group, and said in 
his clear pleasant voice: ‘“ Now, boys, look here! 
Our young friend Theo is far nearer being a 
brave soldier to-day than he was this time yester- 
day; for then he only wanted to please himself, 
and now I am sure he is back again, not ‘because 
he is over-glad to begin the day’s work, but 
because he has learned that it is most coura- 


geous to fight home troubles first, and I hope you 


will all give him a helping hand.” 


A sudden hush had fallen upon the boys while 
Gordon Markham was speaking. He was liked 
by all the school. Ever ready to defend the 
weaker and more helpless, he had a cheery and 
kind word for all the little boys who were so 
often getting into tronble; and more than once 
he had been known to give up a favorite amuse- 
ment to help a poor new scholar make friends 
with the others. 

J didn’t mean any harm,” said Harry, pleas- 
antly. ‘* Theo and J are the best of friends.” 

At that moment the bell rang, and the boys 
hastened to take their places. 

That evening when Edna had gone upstairs 
to fetch her work, Theo took the opportunity to 
put his arms round his mother’s neck in a way 
he had not done of late, and say lovingly, ‘‘ Your 
only son means to try to be a better boy, and to 
be a home soldier all his life.” 

“Has any one been speaking to you, Theo 
dear?” asked his mother, a little surprised at 
hearing her own words so nearly repeated. 

‘¢ No, Mamma; but I was awake when you were 
talking to Edna last night, and I felt so sorry 
- and ashamed for having given you so much 
trouble; and indeed I will try to be a good 
brave boy for your sake.’ 

“ And for Edna’s too, dear,” replied his 
mother, gently. “It is not every boy who has 
good and kind a sister.’ 

Just then Edna came singing down the stairs, 
and so the conversation ended. 

Theo did not always find it pleasant to get 
up directly he awoke, and was often inclined 
to loiter over his lessons as he had done for so 
long; but every time he resisted the temptation 
to be idle he felt stronger than before, and was 
more than rewarded for his efforts by his mother’s 
encouraging love and Edna’s generous praise. 


LESSONS LEARNED AT A CHARITY 
SCHOOL. 


A True Sketch. 


BY “EVELINA.’’ 


Rusy Powers’ first experience in teaching 
was in one of the great charity schools of the State. 
She saw many pathetic sights every day. Some 
of her pupils were lame; some had great humps 
on their backs; one could not even stand, but 
was wheeled to the school-room in a chair, and 
when there he moved about on his hands; one 
was an albino having white hair and pinkish eyes; 
some were black ; one boy seemed hardly human, 
for he had a great hump on his back, and when 
he spoke the sound that came from his mouth re- 
sembled the roar of some animal, on account of 
the sad impediment in his voice. If my young 
readers could visit this school, they would be more 
grateful than ever before, for common blessings, 
— for straight backs, bright eyes, pleasant voices; 
the power to run about in the air and the sun- 
shine; for kind parents; for the uplifting in- 
fluences that surround them, 

Many of Ruby’s pupils, before entering this 
school, which became also for a time their home, 
had had but little experience of joy or goodness; 
their parents had been cruel, and their lessons, 
lessons in evil. A few, however, were simply un- 
fortunate. Some did not even know what the 
words “father” and “ mother’? meant. For in- 
stance, one morning Ruby overheard some of the 
boys talking to another boy, whose surname was 
the same as hers, — (John) Powers. “Is n’t 
teacher your mother?”’ asked one, then added in 
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a tone that showed he thought his evidence con- 
elusive, ‘‘ she must be, her name is the same.”’ 
Ruby was much pleased with the pretty compli- 
ment John’s answer contained: “ No, she is n’t, 
but I wish she was.” 

Another boy wished to say something pleasant 
to Ruby. His good feeling was cheering, though 
the awkward wording of his thought amused her. 
‘¢ Miss Powers, I don’t believe any of the fellows 
would be glad if you stopped coming here.”’ 

But sweetest of all to Ruby was the little lame 
boy’s saying. He had trudged along on his poor 
lame feet, doing many errands for her. 

“« Are n’t you tired ?”’ she asked. 

“No,” he answered, “I never get tired working 
for you.” 

One new-comer listened eagerly to the stories 
of turkey, squash, turnip, mince-pie, etc., and 
when the day arrived pointed to the squash and 
asked, ‘‘Is that the turkey?’’ My readers can 
easily fancy what denials the question implied. 

In associating with these poor, unfortunate chil- 
dren, Ruby learned one lesson herself as valu- 
able as any she taught: she learned to appreciate 
and to be grateful for her common, every-day 
blessings, —a lesson spoken of before. 

There were two children who especially inter- 
ested Ruby ; these were in the school through no 
fault of their own. One was a manly, handsome 
boy ; the other, his sister, a delicate little girl, with 
a refinement of manner not often seen in these 
pupils. Whenever the boy had any treasure, it 
seemed to be his great joy to save it for his sister. 
There was a sewing-room connected with this 
school, and brother and sister were both among 
the sewers. Whenever the boy passed his sister 
in the room, he would give her a friendly little 
pat. Once he slyly leaned over and kissed her. 

One day Ruby saw half a dozen lame boys, 
some so lame they could not leave their chairs, 
playing ball, which they were enabled to do be- 
cause some strong healthy boys did the running 
for them. 

These children soon learned to love their 
teacher, and whatever they could find, they were 
eager to give to her. One tiny girl had some 
candy given to her by a visitor, — pink candy, 
which we all know is especially dear to the child- 
ish heart; nevertheless she saved a piece of it to 
give to her teacher the next day. Ruby’s pres- 
ents from the children formed a curious collection, 
— cards, some clean, some soiled; flowers; pretty 
stones. One boy brought to her a torn and dirty 
Bible. They had little to give, but what they 
had, they offered gladly. 

At first these poor children seemed repulsive to 
Ruby, and lost to all good impressions; but little 
by little their better side became apparent, and she 
learned her second lesson, — that even in the dark 
places of human life some traces of good may be 
found which the earnest worker may hope to 
strenothen. Ruby became much interested in her 
pupils. She wished she were rich and could do 
great things for them; but since great opportunities 
were denied, she tried to improve the little ones. 
Her mother sent her a small jar of jelly. She got 
a few slices of bread, and cutting these into small 
pieces, put jelly upon them, making impromptu 
tarts for her after-school workers. The illumina- 
tion upon the boys’ faces, as they watched her, 
gave her a new sense of the power of joy in little 
efforts. When all was ready, and the tarts were 
temptingly displayed upon slates for platters, she 
sent one boy to call her friend, the principal, to 
see the treat. The principal was busy, and asked, 
“Ts it anything important?’’ ‘“ Yes,” answered 
the boy, promptly. 


When Ruby heard of the positiveness of the 
boy’s answer, she had a new proof of the value of 
small acts of kindness. After that she made paper 
animals and dolls for the children, peanut owls, 
simple puzzles; took them to walk, told them 
stories, hoping that as she made them happier she 
might also make them better. This was the third 
lesson she learned, —the possibility of joy and 
helpfulness in little things. 

But it is not all sunshine in a charity school. 
One sees there much of the unlovely side of human 
nature, — the children will quarrel too often ; they 
will be selfish sometimes; they will even lie and 
steal. The true worker must push on, notwith- 
standing all this; and Ruby learned here to be 
steadfast in her wish to do good, in spite of such 
discouragements. But as days and weeks went 
by, though there were dark hours, her work became 
more and more interesting; and this was another 
lesson she learned, — that one’s work need not be 
simply a duty, but may be also a pleasure and a 
privilege. 

The superintendent of the school required each 
child who was old enough to write a letter every 
month. Some of these letters were pathetic, some 
amusing, Ruby frequently copied passages from 
them into her note-book. The following are 
quotations from these letters :— 

“T often sit by myself and think how happy we 
were at home together.” 

“Tam well and hope you are the same. 
sorry you are sick.” 

“T hope you had a good Thanksgiving and ate 
enough turkey.” 

One letter began, ‘‘My dear brother,’’ and 
ended, ‘‘ From your-loving son,” showing that 
the writer had had so little experience of life in a 
family that he did not even understand what the 
words “ brother ” and ‘‘ son ’’ meant. 
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“The governor and a great deal of men and ladies 
are coming to see us soon,” 

“Willie M.’s eye has been cured, so he can see a 
little better.” 

“T earned ten cents in the races and sold the ten 
cents for two bunches of fire-crackers.” 

“We have a new watchman. See if you can 
guess whom he resembles. He has red whiskers, 
and wears a hat with the crown knocked in. He 
looks like some one who is dead.” 

He referred to his father. 

Ruby prizes her note-book and the memory of 
her life with the poor children. Best of all, the 
lessons learned there are not forgotten. 


Gop, like the sun, can be seen only by his 
own light. 


EvERYTHING good comes from the Father of 
lights. Every one that walks in any glimmering 
of light walks so far in Ais light. For there is 
no light, only darkness, comes from below. And 
man apart from God cannot generate light. 


You find yourself refreshed by the presence of 
cheerful people ; why not make earnest effort to 
confer that pleasure on others? You will find 
half the battle is gained if you never allow your- 
self to say anything gloomy. 


Everytuine has two handles: one by which 
it may be borne, the other by which it cannot. If 
your brother be unjust, do not take up the matter 
by that handle, the handle of his injustice, for 
that handle is the one by which it cannot be 
taken up; but rather by the handle that he is 
your brother and brought up with you, and then 
you will be taking it up as it can be borne. 
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Our Letter-Bor. 


ENIGMA XVIII. 


I am composed of 16 letters. 

My 11, 7, 15, 4, appeared in the 1, 15, 11, 7, and 
was 11, 3, 1, 18, by many on the first Christmas 
morning. 

Our 3, 15, 10, 11, were given us to 8, 9, 15, 10, 
with; and our 1, 5, 8, 11, were given us to 11, 9, 1, 
with. 

The 18, 6, 11, 8, is a near neighbor to both. 

My 2, 15, 18, 9, shows which way the wind blows. 

My 4, 12, 11, 9, is a strategem. 

My 14, 9, 15, 7, 8, comes to all. 

My 4, 6, 15, 11, 7, is a method of cooking. 

My 6, 15, 10, is useful on the water. 

My 8,6, 1, is useful in the garden. 

My 8, 15, 16, is made when the sun shines. 

My 10, 6, 11, 1, is a fragrant flower. 

Happy is the child who may 4, 9, 15, 14, my 


whole. 
Crevestia R. Cosy. 


LETTER PUZZLE. 


I am a word of four letters. 

To make me, begin with the twelfth consonant. 

Add a vowel, and make a river in Italy. 

Add another, and you have a man of much repu- 
tation in letters. 

Add a consonant, and you have what he was. 

Substitute another consonant, and you have what 
he wrote. 


ENIGMA XIX. 


I am composed of 21 letters. 

My 8, 5, 10, 21, is something we see at night. 

My 16, 6, 11, 17, 19, 10, is the name of a fruit. 

My 12, 18, 6, 15, is an adjective denoting joy. 

My 12, 7, 6, 4, 8, is a very common food for do- 
mestic animals. 

My 2, 8, 6, 1, is something which is in great de- 
mand in winter. 

My 9, 17, 18, is something used in baking. 

My 4, 14, 20, is something we do with our eyes. 

My whole is the name of a patriotic song. 

RatpH STEVENS. 


ENIGMA XX. 


I am composed of 11 letters. 
My 8, 6, 10, 4, is a girl’s name. 
My 7, 1, 6, is an active verb denoting motion. 
My 11, 3, 9, 10, 6, is a bird quite famous in one of 
Dickens’s novels. 
My 7, 5, 3, 2, is to wander. 
My whole is a river in South America. 
BertHa CHUTE. 


ENIGMA XXI. 


I am composed of 12 letters. 

My 1, 2, 3, is a carriage. 

My 6, 7, 12, 9, is a vegetable. 

My 6, 2, 3, is part of a fence. 

My 3, 4, 6, is part of the body. 

My 6, 4, 5, is what children wear. 

My 1, 3, 4, 6, is a child’s bed. 

My 1, 3, 8, 6, is a shell-fish. 

My 11, 12, 10, 11, is repose, rest. 

My whole is a large body of water. 
Manette, 11 years old. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


15. Wnuo was the betrayer of Jesus ? 

16. In what manner did he point Jesus out to 
those who came to take him? 

17. How much money was he paid for the 
betrayal ? 


18. What did he do with the money # 
19. What was that purchase called by the Jews ? 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN NO. 3. 


XI. Love thy neighbor as thyself. 
XII. All that glitters is not gold. 
XIII. Benjamin Franklin, 
XIV. Christopher Columbus. 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


8. Tue Hittites, Jebusites, Ammonites, Canaan- 
ites, and Philistines. 

9. It is not exactly known. “ The Hittite, the 
Jebusite, and the Amorite dwell in the mountain ” 
(Numbers xiii. 29), the Canaanites dwelt in the low 
lands, and the Philistines on the sea-coast. 

10. It occupied the peninsula of Sinai in Arabia, 
between the Red Sea and the Gulf of Akabah. 

11. They were Arabs, and possessed great wealth 
(Numbers xxxi.; Judges viii. 26). 

12. The Amalekites and the Edomites. 

18. The Amalekites occupied the land from the 
peninsula of Sinai to the border of Egypt; the 
Edomites, the mountainous country extending from 
the southern extremity of the Dead Sea to the head 
of the Gulf of Akabah. The Edomites were de- 
scendants of Esau, were warlike, and lived in caves; 
the Amalekites were a pastoral people. 

14. They went through the land of the Amale- 
kites (Exodus xvii. 8-16; Deut. xxv. 17, 18) ; but the 
Edomites refused to let them cross their country, 
and they were obliged to go round it (Numbers 
xx. 18-21). 


For Youngest Weaders. 


STORY OF A RAVEN. 
BY ELLA F. STROELIN. 


I am going to tell you about the wisest, funniest 
raven of which you ever heard. 
This bird was brought across the sea by the 


captain of a vessel, and given to Charlie and 


Freddie Stearns. They were delighted with the 
gift, and planned to have jolly times showing the 
raven to their friends and playmates. After 
several discussions, they named him Sancho. 
And a little mischief he proved to be. 

Sancho was very quick to pick up words and 
short sayings. He readily learned his own name, 
the names of both boys; called ‘‘ Father’’ and 
‘‘Mother;”’ said “ Carlo,” “ Puss;” and never was 
quite so happy as when hiding behind a door, 
shouting the various names. Of course the family 
always pretended to wonder who was calling; 
and every time that his hiding-place was found, 
Sancho laughed as natural a “ha! ha!” as you 
ever heard from a human being who was hoarse 
with a cold. 

This bird was full of tricks. Among them 
was biting the end of Carlo’s tail when the 
dog happened to be asleep and off his guard. 
Carlo was afraid of Sancho, and did not often 
give him an opportunity to catch him asleep in 
the sitting-room. Other tricks were hiding 
bright things which he could get hold of, stealing 
good things from the table while it was being 
arranged for a meal, pulling all the hair-pins 
out of mother’s hair, and flying with them beyond 
her reach, etc. 

One day a lady visitor took off a valuable ring 
and laid it on the table while she washed her hands. 


A few minutes afterward when she looked for it, 
it was gone. Mrs. Stearns immediately thought 
of Sancho, but the bird was not to be seen, —he 
went all over the house just as he pleased. In 
a few minutes the little mischief walked into the 
room in an unconcerned, innocent manner. The 
two ladies watched him, and he seemed to know it, 
acting in a very embarrassed manner, and looking 
at them slyly out of the corners of his eyes. 

Mrs. Stearns took him up in her arms, the bird 
shouting ‘‘ Don’t, Mother!” all the while, held 
his head so that she could look into his eyes, and 
began talking to him as if he were a child. She 
told him she knew he had stolen the ring, and 
that he must go and bring it back immediately. 
Sancho responded by frequent hoarse whines and 
squeals. The lady then set him down on the floor, 
saying, ‘‘ Bring it right back, Sancho!’’ To the 
astonishment of both ladies, he trudged off, taking 
long strides, saying meanwhile, ‘‘ Poor Sancho, 
poor Sancho!” You ought to have seen what a 
queer gait he had. 

In a few minutes this knowing raven returned, 
actually walked up to the visitor, and dropped 
the ring at her feet. How he was caressed and 
praised for his repentance and obedience! 

If the boys were up to much mischief and 
Sancho knew it, he generally contrived somehow 
to betray them to their mother. The boys had 
taught the bird to look into their pockets; so 
whenever he saw a jacket where he could get at 
it, he invariably examined the pockets, and 
helped himself to anything that happened to 
strike his fancy. 

One day he walked into the room with a cigar- 
ette in his bill, and laid it in ‘‘ mother’s’? lap. 
Another time he pulled at Mrs. Stearns’s dress, 
saying ‘Come, Mother!’’ and the lady, curious, 
arose and followed Sancho, who took long strides 
toward the orchard. He looked back from time 
to time, to see if she were following. He led the 
way to a certain clump of bushes, pushed away 
a pile of leaves, and revealed a bottle of wine, a 
pack of cards, and a bunch of cigarettes. The 
mother thanked the bird by caresses, took the 
articles away, and told the boys all about it, 
letting them know how grieved she was. At first 
they were quite angry with Sancho, but finally 
their kind mother made them feel ashamed that 
they had tried to do what even a bird knew to be 
wrong. 

Sancho lived a number of years, doing and 
saying many wonderful things. When he died, 
he was truly mourned by the whole family. 

The boys are fine men now, and often laugh- 
ingly say that they were kept from much mischief 
by the little raven tell-tale that always betrayed 
them. 


Wuituer has vanished that big drift before 
our door? Ask the sun. He ought to know. He 
has been watching it day after day. He has been 
dropping his golden rays upon it, and each one, 
as if a-spear-head of gold, has caught up a flake 
of snow and borne it away. The sun knows 
whither the snowbank vanished. The sun simply 
shone day after day. Is there not here a hint for 
every one? 

Thus you may influence others, and to melt the 
old snowbank out of sight you need not storm 
and blow. Just patiently, sweet-temperedly, keep 
shining. ; 

Gop’s goodness is his glory; and he will have 
us to know him by the glory of his mercy, more 
than by the glory of his majesty; for we must 
fear even “the Lord and his goodness.” 
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@Open Leaves from Nature’s Book. 


A TINY FOLK, BUT VERY WISE. 
BY S. L. CLAYES. 


WueEn Dr. Ellendorf found his cupboard was 
overrun by ants, who took a first taste of all his 
dainties, he did not feel well-pleased at being 
forced to share his goods with them, whether he 
would or no; and so he set himself at work to 
prevent it. What he concluded to do was to set 
the legs of his cupboard in saucers filled with water. 
He knew that ants are not good swimmers, and 
that they even object to getting their feet wet; so 
he thought that saucers of water, which would be 
like great lakes to such little creatures, would surely 
be sufficient to stop them from getting across to 
where they could run up the legs of the cupboard. 
But when the cupboard was opened the next morn- 
ing, the doctor found it was full of ants again. 
There were thousands of them. 

The good doctor was much puzzled to know how 
the ants had managed to cross the water. How- 
ever, being a man who loved all living things, and 
was interested in watching them and studying 
their curious ways, he set himself to find out how 
they did it. He soon discovered that there was 
a straw floating on one of the saucers, and that 
the ants were using that as a sort of bridge to go 
across on. 

“ Ah, ha! my little friends,’’ said the doctor, 
“you have been playing a fine game uponme. I 
wonder what you would do if I were to retaliate 
by taking away your bridge? ”’ 

Presently he pushed the end of the straw off 
the cupboard-leg, so that it floated about an inch 
away; and now he had his revenge sure enough, 
for the poor little ants were at once thrown into the 
most dreadful state of confusion. Those that were 
going down the cupboard-leg gathered upon the 
instant in a great crowd, hundreds in number, near 
its base, just above the surface of the water, run- 
ning about wildly and throwing out their antenne 
in every direction. They acted as if they were 
blind, and were trying to feel where their lost 
bridge could be. Some of them went rushing 
back again, while others were coming down in 
swarms, as if they had been told by those who 
first discovered it of the terrible misfortune that 
had overtaken them, and were all coming out of 
the cupboard to see for themselves, just as human 
beings might do. 

All this time ants who wished to enter the cup- 
board had been arriving at the other side of the 
saucer, and had gone out upon the straw; but 
finding nothing but water at its end, they were in 
as great a state of dismay as were their impris- 
oned comrades above. After a good deal of run- 
ning back and forth and around the edge of the 
saucer, they found out where the trouble was, and 
immediately began doing their best to set matters 
right. Working in a body, they pushed and 
pulled away at the straw with such zeal that they 
by-and-by had it in place once more. Then the 
little creatures were soon going over it again in 
crowds, and working away as busily and happily 
as they had been at first. 

Colonel Sykes tells the tale of an experience 
he had in India, when he was trying to outwit a 
colony of these same little creatures, which shows 
that they are capable of finding more than one 
way to get out of a difficulty. In order to protect 
his good things from the raids of the ants, the 
colonel had a table prepared, the legs of which 
were set, like those of Dr. Ellendorf’s cupboard, 


in basins of water. Some of the ants managed 
to get across these; so the colonel had his table- 
legs painted with turpentine, thinking that this 
would make things quite secure. In a way he was 
right, for the odor and stickiness combined proved 
more than the ants were willing to face; but they 
by no means found themselves at the end of their 
resources. They went back, and after prospecting 
for a while, ran up a wall that was not a very great 
distance from where the table stood, and when they 
got about five feet above the floor, just leaped 
straight out from the wall in the direction of the 
table; and so deftly was it done that most of them 
managed to alight upon its top, and at once 
proceeded to make themselves happy among the 
colonel’s sweets. 

More than one hundred years ago Cardinal 
Fleury wished to prevent the ants from mounting 
a certain tree, so he smeared the trunk of it with 
bird-lime. The ants were stopped for a while by 
the repulsive substance; but they soon recovered 
themselves, and fetched little stones and pellets of 
earth, carrying them in their jaws, and built them- 
selves a road over the bird-lime that was thick 
enough to keep their feet clean, and broad enough 
to enable them to run up and down as well as ever 
and sip the delicious honey furnished them by 
their friends the aphides. 

Although the relation between the ants and 
these aphides is usually one of friendship, the 
benefit of which appears to lie chiefly on the side 
of the ants, they are not always over-scrupulous 
about the use to which they put their poor little 
allies. 

On one occasion in a garden in Ebling there 
was a tree just swarming with aphides, and the 
ants in immense numbers were constantly going 
up and coming down to pay them visits. Herr 
Vollbaum, the owner of the garden, did not ap- 
prove of this; and to put a stop to it he smeared 
the ground with tar all around the base of the 
tree for about a foot in width. The ants that 
were up the tree ran down, and some of the first 
ones stuck fast in the tar; but those which fol- 
lowed, seeing the nature of the disaster that had 
overtaken their comrades, went back and brought 
aphides, which they deliberately and _pitilessly 
stuck into the tar in such numbers that they act- 
ually made a bridge of the bodies of their friends 
on which they crossed the ocean of tar in safety! 

A naturalist tells of seeing a wide column of 
ants that were trying to cross a small stream some- 
where in Africa, upon a little branch no thicker 
than a goose-quill. Their tiny bridge was so nar- 
row that they could hardly do more than go over 
it in single file, which failed altogether to satisfy 
their haste to get across; so they proceeded to 
widen it by a great number of the ants ranging 
themselves on either side, clinging to the bridge 
and to one another, thus actually making of their 
bodies a footway so broad that the crossing of the 
hordes was greatly expedited. 

A gentleman, named Dr. Gridler, every day for 
some weeks had fed a swarm of ants on sugar that 
he sprinkled upon a window-sill. The ants came 
regularly each morning to enjoy their feast. One 
day, thinking to test the tales of their capacity, 
the doctor put their sugar into a cup, which he 
hung by a string from the upper portion of the 
window-frame, leaving the sill clean and bare. 
However, thinking to aid them in their search, he 
caught four or five of the ants and put them into 
the cup. These soon found that their only road 
to get out was by way of the string and window- 
frame down to the sill, whence they could follow 
their old path back to their nest. The communi- 
cation was established, and information of the 


new store conveyed to their friends without loss 
of time; and for two or three days the busy 
stream passed regularly up the frame and down 
the string into the cup, to regale themselves upon 
the bountiful stores provided for them by the doc- 
tor. But one morning, to his surprise, he found 
them eating again at their old feeding-ground 
on the window-sill. After closely examining to 
find where the sugar came from, he discovered 
that a few ants were perched aloft in the cup, not 
eating themselves, but engaged in carrying the 
sugar grain by grain to the brink of the cup, and 
then dropping it down upon the window-sill, to 
save the main body of their friends the trouble 
and labor of mounting the cord to get their 
breakfast. 


History and Biography. 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
BY MARY MAYHEW. 


Tue parents of Allan Cunningham were in 
the humblest ranks of life. When Allan was a 
little fellow, only nine years old, he left his fath- 
er’s house, and went to herd sheep on the hills of 
Dumfrieshire. At eleven he was apprenticed to 
a stone mason, ‘‘ but,’’ he says, ‘‘ not so far away 
but that I could still enjoy the benefit of my 
father’s instruction,” who had, he further tells 
us, “a warm heart, lively fancy, and benevolent 
humor.” During his apprenticeship, and while 
working at his trade, he was busy also in study 
and with his pen. Certain ballads which he 
published at this early day gained for him the 
acquaintance and lasting friendship of Walter 
Scott. 

When Allan was twenty-four years of age he 
went to London, where he became one of the 
best-known contributors to Longman’s Magazine, 
and undertook to earn his living by writing. 
After a while Francis Chantry, the famous 
sculptor, was seeking for a foreman who should 
unite artistic feeling and taste with mechanical 
skill, and he engaged Allan Cunningham, the 
stone-mason, journalist, and poet, to fill the place. 
The choice proved a most fortunate one on both 
sides; for while Cunningham was prolific in sug- 
gestion of graceful attitudes and picturesque 
draperies, he was brought into daily intercourse 
with the highest in rank and the most dis- 
tinguished in talent. 

Cunningham wrote novels, poems, a drama, 
and at last came to rank as one of Scotland’s 
most distinguished poets; and, still higher praise, 
he was so upright in all his ways as to have been 
known while living as ‘‘ Honest Allan.’’ 


Srupy and love the works of God; they are 
better worth reading than the words of man. . . . 
In happy moments they will make you happier; 
in friendless moments they will give you com- 
panionship ; in troubled moments they will breathe 
you peace. 


Onty a drop in the bucket, 
But every drop will tell; 

The bucket would soon be empty 
Without the drops in the well. 


Gop loveth the cheerful giver, 
Though the gift be poor and small. 

What doth he think of his children 
When they never give at all? 
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A TRUE CHRISTMAS. 
(Continued from page 31.) 


Nell. Soam I. I’ve nearly finished. [Pause. ] 

Jamie. This old pencil has n’t any point. 
[Takes knife from table and sharpens it.] Santa 
Claus has a wife, has n’t he? 

Nell. Why, of course he has. Who would 
dress all the dolls and things, and make the candy 
if it wasn’t his wife ? 

Jamie. Well, I had n’t heard of her. 

Nell. Nice old men like that always have wives. 
[ Pause. ] 

Jamie.. Do you s’pose she ’s as nice as he is? 

Nell. Who? 

Jamie. Why, his wife. 

Nell. Santa Claus’s ? 

[ Pause. | 

Jamie. I’m ’most to the end. 

Neil. Don’t write too fast, Jamie, or it will look 
so he can’t read it. [Pause.] 

Jamie. There ; mine’s done! 

Nell. So is mine. Let’s pin them right here 
on our stockings so Santa Claus will surely see 
them. Now, good-night, Jamie. 

Jamie. Good-night, Nell. Pleasant dreams. 
[Ezit. After a pause sleigh bells are heard in the 
distance — then more distinctly — noise in chimney- 
place —enter Santa Ciaus— sleigh bells heard 
occasionally. | 

Santa. Well, well, I’m expected I see, and 
I think I’ve everything here to satisfy these 
young people. [Sees the notes.] Holloa! What 
have we here? I suppose little Nell wants some- 
thing more. We ’ll see. [Opens note; puts on 
spectacles and reads. | 


Oh, she must be! 


Dear Mr. Santa Craus,—I know you are a 
“very good man [Ha! ha! had “old man” written, 
and scratched it out; s’pose she thought it would 
hurt my feelings — bless her heart], and I love you 
dearly. [Dear little thing!] And as you are so good, 
I think you have forgotten to give any presents to a 
little girl I met to-day. She is very poor and 
mother gave her some things to eat and some 
clothes ; — but the little girl had never heard about 
you. She thinks maybe she isn’t good enough to 
have any presents, or that perhaps you don’t come 
because there is ’t any chimney where she lives, — 
at Mrs. Finigan’s in Higgins Court. Now, dear 
Santa Claus, won’t you go to herthis year? Per- 
haps there were so many houses you didn’t see 
hers. Her name is Hetty; she doesn’t have any 
other name, and her little brother Joe is sick. 
You’d be sure to know her, for she ’s ragged and 
hungry-looking [Dear child! Does she think poor 
Hetty the only child who is ‘ ragged and hungry- 
looking ?’], and, dear Santa Claus, if you have n’t 
‘ enough things to go ’round, you needn’t give me 


' anything this year; my old doll is quite pretty yet. 


If it happens that Hetty has not been very good, — 
but I think she has, — can’t I try to be good for both, 
though I know I am: very naughty sometimes. 
Good-night now, dear Santa Claus, and thank you 
for being so good to Jamie and me. 

Your loving Nett. 


Santa C. | Wiping his eyes.| Bless her kind 
little heart ! — but what has the boy to say ? 


Dear Mr. Craws, —I never saw you, though I 
would like to very much, but mother would n’t let 
me get up. I have, therefore, had to be content 
with your picture, and I like your looks very much 
and think you’re a trump. But that isn’t what 
I’m going to write about. It’s a little chap named 
Joe, who lives in Higgins Court and has a sister 
named Hetty. Between you and me,I’d like to 
have them get a bit of Christmas, and I wish you’d 
call there if you can; —there is n’t any chimney to 
the room, but I guess you can get in. If you 
haven’t enough things by taking them in, give Joe 
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my presents. I don’t know as he could use the 
skates, for he is sick; — but he might sell’em. I 
hope you won’t mind my writing about it, for I 
thought you might like to know. I did want the 
skates, but never mind. Please give my love to 
Mrs. Claws and excuse the bad writing and spelling, 
for I’m in my night-gown and it’s kind of cold. 
Your admirer, James I, Fay. 


P.S. Please give Nell her doll just the same. 
J. HE. F, 
Santa. Well, well; that’s a boy worth know- 
ing. Bless their little hearts! Do they imagine 
there ’s only one family of cold and hungry ones 
in this crowded city? And they want me to 
leave them out, do they ? No, indeed, [Filling 
stockings. | some one may have to come short, but 
it won’t be Jamie or Nellie Fay. Such brave little 
people as they must have plenty on Christmas 
Day. Here’s Nell’s doll—a beauty too— and 
Jamie’s skates — never a better pair made ;—I 
tell you what— this is going to be a Christmas in- 
deed ; and it’s all owing to those two blessed child- 
ren. I wonder why I never thought to stop at 
Higgins Court, or why Mrs. Santa Claus never 
reminded me of it. Stupid of us both; but the 
truth is the folks in the big house pushed and 
crowded to the front so, that when I was through 
with them my sleigh was about empty. But it 
won’t be so this year. We won’t stop so long 
at the big houses to-night and, chimneys or no 
chimneys, we’ll get into the smaller ones. Dear, 
dear! it makes my old eyes grow dim to think of 
it. But I must stop no longer. I hear Vixen 
and Dasher prancing about on the roof. [Bells 
heard.| Getting tired of waiting for me, no 
doubt; so I must be off. Good-night, Jamie and 
Nellie. The merriest of Merry Christmases to 
you — and Merry Christmas to all ! 


CURTAIN FALLS. 


Scene I. — The garret where Jon and Harry live, 
Under the eaves snow has drifted in. One or 
two pieces of bare furniture. Joe discovered 
lying on a pile of ragged bedclothes. 


Joe. Oh, it’s so cold and my head aches! I’m 
hunery, too. I wish Hetty ’d come; it don’t seem 
half so bad when she’s here. [Enter Hetty. ] 

Hetty. Well, Joe dear, how does ye feel to- 
night. Are ye hungry? 

Joe. Yes, Hetty, I do be a bit hungry. Has 
ye got something? But what is it as makes 
ye look so bright? 

Hetty. Ob, Joe if ye only knew! It’s a fine 
time I’ve been havin’. Along one of the grand 
streets I was a-walkin’ whin I cum to a pleasant 
lookin’ house, and I was so cold, Joe, I stops to 
ax for a bit to eat. 

Joe. [Eagerly.| Did you git it? 

Hetty. Oh, Joe; what do you think! The lady 
has me cum up to a beautiful room, an’ there be 
a little boy and girl in it, an’ they talks to me 
kindly like, while I was warmin’ meself; an’ the 
lady goes out an’ comes in agin with a basket full 
o’ good thin’s, an’ they takes me to another fine 
room and gives me sich a meal, — meat, Joe, and 
bread with butter on it; an’ real milk to drink, 
an’ — oh, lots of good thin’s! An’ then they says 
good-night, an’ I goes to the door, an’ there was a 
digant carriage, an’ into it I gits, an’ the lady 
says to the man on top, “ Higgins Court, John,” 
an’ he looks kind o’ suprised like, but sez niver 
a word, an’ off I goes as fine as a lady, an’ all 
the folks a-starin’ as the coach rolls down Higgins 
Court with me on the inside — and thin’ it stops, 
an’ the fine man helps me out as though I be a 
princess, and bows very perlite like ; and oh, Joe, 
here I be with this! [Brings in basket and takes 


out a coat.| Look, Joe, you won’t be cold no 
more. 

Joe. Oh, how warm itis! What a good lady 
it mus’ be! Tell me more, Hetty. 

Hetty. Wait a bit till I gives ye somethin’ to 
eat. Ain’t that good now? And while you’re 
eatin’ it, I’ll put the things away an’ talk. 

Jae. Tell me about the boy, Hetty. 

Hetty. Oh, he was a fine little gentleman as 
wore good clothes, — that coat must have been 
hisn, Joe, —and he told me a lot about Santa 
Claus. Did you ever hear of Santa Claus, Joe? 

Joe. No; but tell me about the girl first. 

Hetty. Oh, Joe, she were just like a little fairy 
with her long yeller curls and her bright eyes! 
Her face were like an angel’s, an’, Joe, whin I 
went away she kissed me ! 

Joe. Honest, Hetty ? No one ever kissed me 
but you. Do you think she ’d kiss me, Hetty ? 

Hetty. Yes, Joe, for she were an angel —an’ 
her mother, too. 

Joe. Did her mother kiss you, too, Hetty? 
Would she kiss me? Mostly folks used to kick 
me. But what were the man as drove you like? 

Hetty. Why, Joe, he was a fine gentleman. 
He wore a high hat an’ a long green coat with 
gold buttons on it. 

Joe. Real gold, Hetty? 

Hetty. Yes, 1 s’pose so, Joe; and he sat up 
there as proud as you please, an’ drove the iligant 
horses, and me on the inside upon the velvet seat. 

Joe. Velvet, Hetty? 

Hetty. Yes, Joe, red velvet. And we dashes 
along, an’ me on the inside purtendin’ I was a 
fine lady a-drivin’ to the ball, and you was 
my lover who was to fall down on his knees an’ 
say: “Fair one, I adore thee!’’ [Drops on one 
knee as she says it.| That’s like the story Martha 
Finigan read me the other night. 

Joe. What did the fine man in the story have 
on, Hetty? 

Hetty. Oh, I s’pose he wore a bright green 
coat with gold buttons onto it, an’ a high hat ; — 
why, Joe, I might a-purtended as the gentleman 
on top the coach was my lover ! 

Joe. So you might; but what is a lover, Hetty ? 

Hetty. Shure I don’t know, Joe. Is’pose it’s 
some one as gits down on his knees and says, 
‘‘Fair one, I adore thee;” that’s what Martha 
Finigan says. 

Joe. Well, if that’s all it is, I could purtend as 
I was your lover, Hetty, for whin I gits well, I 
could git on me knees an’ say, ‘‘ Fair one, I adore 
thee,” — fur I do, honest Injun, Hetty, and you’ re 
awful purty ! 

Hetty. That ’d be fine, Joe. Jus’ you wait till 
I gits on my new dress the lady give me; see 
this! [Holds up dress.] An’ you with your new 
coat! It’s most as good as if it had gold buttons. 
Joe, don’t you s’pose as you could git on your 
knees an’ say, “ Fair one, I adore thee,” jist onct ? 

Joe. Ill try ; but it makes my head go ’round 
and ’round. Can’t I say it here, Hetty ? 

Hetty. Oh, never mind, Joe! You just eat 
some more bread an’ butter, an’ Ill tell you 
somethin’ else. 

Joe. Oh, yes; about that Sandy —Who was he? 

Hetty. You mean Santa Claus, Joe. The little 
gentleman sez as he’s a good old man who comes 
around the night before Christmas, an’ he rides 
over the roofs in a sleigh with eight reindeers a- 
pullin’ it ! 

Joe. Whats reindeers, Hetty ? 

Hetty. I don’t know, Joe. The fine man in the 
story Martha read me called the lady ‘¢ dear,” 
but he did n’t call her reindeer. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Unitarian Sunday- 
school Society was held in the Church of the Unity, 
Springfield, Mass., on Wednesday evening, Oct. 17, 
and Thursday, Oct. 18. The attendance was large 
at all the sessions ; the sermon and addresses were 
of unusual excellence, the weather was fine, and the 
hospitality of the Springfield parish, though unduly 
taxed by the neglect of many delegates to announce 
their coming, was most generous. 

At the evening meeting on the 17th, Rev. Robert 
Collyer of New York preached in his inimitable 
manner a truly beautiful discourse from the text, 
“Children are an heritage from the Lord.” No 
report can do justice to the pathos, the humor, and 
the words of wise fatherly counsel with which the 
sermon abounded. The speaker’s presence was it- 
self a benediction, and his smile like the sunshine 
of an “ Indian summer” day. ‘‘ We say much,” he 
remarked, ‘about the duty of the children to be 
thankful for all that is done for them. Too little is 
said and thought of the gratitude we owe for the 
help and comfort that the children bring to us. 
They bless us by being just themselves. We are 
their debtors for the freshness and lovely purity they 
bring into our lives; for their simply coming to us 
and letting us look at them. Children are the hope 
of the church, and the church must win them to 
herself not only by teaching them, but by fathering 
and mothering them. We no longer teach them 
the awful doctrines of Calvinism, but we must not 
lose sight of the fact that it is still our business to 
save them from the hell of evil influences and cor- 
rupt example and bad literature. Let the church 
through the Sunday-school receive a real blessing 
from the children, and give to them also a bless- 
ing that shall fill their young lives with joy and 
gladness.” 

On Thursday, the 18th, at 9 o’clock, the second 
day’s session was called to order by the president, 
Rev. W. H. Lyon of Roxbury, by whom a brief 
opening devotional service was conducted. 

The business meeting was called at 10 o’clock. 
Thomas Gaffield of Boston, in behalf of the nomina- 
ting committee, recommended the following officers, 
who were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Rey. W. H. Lyon of Roxbury ; vice-presidents, Rev. 
Charles F. Dole of Jamaica Plain and John W. 
Porter of Neponset; secretary, Rev. H. G. Spauld- 
ing of Newton; treasurer, R. C. Humphreys of 
Dorchester ; directors for one year, Mrs. EB. P. 
Channing of Milton, Rev. George H. Young of 
Boston, and J. O. Norris of Melrose; directors for 
two years, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells of Boston, 
Rev. T. R. Slicer of Providence, and L. P. Hollander 
of Somerville ; directors for three years, Mrs. C. H. 
Colburn of Hopedale, Rev. H. N. Brown of Brook- 
line, and C. A. Drew of Newton. The following 
were chosen as the nominating committee for next 
year: Thomas Gaffield of Boston, Rev. W. I. Law- 
rence of Dorchester, Rev. W. I. Nichols of Littleton, 
Mrs. B. R. Bulkeley of Concord, and Miss Helen 
Kimball of Longwood. The annual report of Treas- 
urer Richard C. Humphreys was read and accepted. 
The receipts and expenditures for the past year 
amounted to $12,687.67. The late G. E. Downs of 
Canton has given $5000 to be applied to the general 
work of the Society. An amendment to the by-laws 
to be voted on next year was read, which changes 
the number of directors from nine to fifteen. A res- 
olution was adopted which constituted Rev. John 
Cuckson chairman of a committee, composed of the 
pastors of the churches represented in the Society, 
to report a basis of organizing the Young People’s 
Religious Societies or Guilds into a federation. 

The report of the Directors, read by the Secretary, 
showed an unusual activity the past year in the 
work of publication, ten new manuals having been 
added to the Society’s stock. The report also showed 
that there had been a gratifying increase in the num- 
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ber of contributing churches (113 in all, and the 
largest number in the history of the Society) and in 
the amount of the contributions. Many details were 
given of the general missionary work which the 
Society accompiishes, showing that it is alert in 
supplying all the needs of the Sunday-schools for 
which it labors, and actively engaged in a variety of 
enterprises that promote the moral and religious 
education of the young, and advance the cause of 
Unitarian Christianity. 

The topic, “The Sunday-school and Citizenship,” 
was then presented in a clear and eloquent paper 
read. by Rev. C. F. Dole of Jamaica Plain, author 
of the manual entitled ‘‘ The Citizen and the Neigh- 
bor.’ Mr. Dole thought that the weakest point 
to-day in Unitarianism is in its partial failure to hold 
young men, the Sunday-school not being adapted to 
what they consider their needs. He shaped his argu- 
ment to show that modern Unitarianism cannot adopt 
in Sunday-school work the idea of Orthodoxy that 
the Bible is sufficient for the complete moral and 
religious training of the young. The amount in 
the Bible that we deem important fdr children is 
comparatively small in range. In Old Testament 
history there is not very much that is worth using ; 
while in the New it is not biography, but the spirit 
of Christ, that we would impress on the young mind. 
The reason why the Bible is insufficient for school 
purposes is that the world moves, and religious his- 
tory is making constantly. If Jesus was divine, 
then by his own sweet gospel many others have been 
divine too. Since the finishing touch was given to 
the Scriptures, new laws have come to be written 
concerning temperance, slavery, politics, women’s 
relations to men, the use of wealth, and the province 
of art. The enlarged Bible we have to-day makes 
much of the citizen, who is the all in all of our 
modern democracy. It is well, therefore, to avow 
that our Sunday-schools are not merely Bible schools, 
but that we make use of a greater Bible, that in- 
cludes all that is true, heroic, and pure up to this 
very day ; for we have stories of heroes of the last 
two thousand years as great as those recorded in 
the Old Testament. 

Rejecting without ceremony the old Orthodox 
test of the number of conversions wrought through 
the Sunday-school, the essayist found the test of 
success in Sunday-school training in a certain defi- 
nite type of manhood and womanhood which is im- 
bued with the spirit of Jesus Christ, and a clear 
appreciation of the duties of good citizenship in a 
great republic. 

Ex-Governor Robinson was then introduced, as one 
who could speak of religious training from the point 
of view of the State. He said in substance that the 
children are close to the State in point of the time 
when they will become voting citizens, and that 
therefore a close connection between them and the 
State ought to exist. ‘We read in the local press 
occasionally of the alarming development of young 
barbarians. - Jt is often said that the criminal classes 
are recruited largely by foreigners and the poor ; but 
my observation leads me to say that a large num- 
ber are from the homes of the rich. . The homes of 
the poor alone will not supply the criminal classes 
of the future. What have we to counteract these 
evil tendencies? There are the homes, the public 
schools, which we will stand by without faltering, 
the churcle also, the press, and books. While 
these agencies may wield great power for good, I 
claim that there is much that can be done by the 
Sunday-schools.” The speaker sarcastically alluded 
to fond fathers who satisfy: their consciences by 
occasionally making happy the church treasury, but 
cannot find time to attend the Sunday-school with 
their bovs and girls. “ They say they are not good 
enough. Who, pray, are these men who slander 
themselves thus? .Why, they are’ presidents and 
cashiers of banks, who stand on our streets as sym- 
bols of uprightness and honor. Wouldn’t it be well 
if they would strengthen by their example the 
schools where are the boys who will be the presidents 
and cashiers of the future, and the depositors also ? 
Then there are the lawyers and the business men, 


who do not do well to assert that they are not good 
enough for the Sunday-school, making a constant 
bid as they do for public patronage on the basis of 
sound honor and fair dealing. My friend, do you 
say that you cannot teach in a Sunday-school and 
then sleep under the same roof with your children 4 
These boys are to control the destinies of this city 
and State; isn’t it time that we cleaned out th 

back-yards of citizenship ? 


“ You talk vaguely of the State of Massachusetts. 


It is a good old State, but other commonwealtlis 
have as lofty mountains, as deep and wide rivers, 
and as fruitful valleys. If she stands for anything, 
it is the character of her men and women. Let 
us remember that if we are to transmit anything to 
our children, as our fathers did to us, we must ren- 
der citizenship stable.” Considering the details of 
practical work, the speaker said that if fifty young 
men belonging to the church and Sunday-school 
would show as much enthusiasm for Christ as they 
showed in their torchlight parades for this or that 
presidential candidate, great results might be 
achieved. ‘Let them say that they have no 
patience with splendid sinners. Let it be so that it 
will be unfashionable for the press or anybody else to 
say that sucha man is a “ Sunday-school politician.” 
I welcome anything that can be done by any other 
church of Christ. But we Unitarians must not be 
content in making a mere protest. Let us be some- 
thing to ourselves.” He closed with saying that out 


of his life experience he had learned that there is 


nothing that cannot be done creditably by one who 
is connected with a church or a Sunday-school. 

George S. Merriam of this city was the next 
speaker. He accepted Mr. Dole’s idea that the ob- 
ject of the Sunday-school is to make good citizens. 
He urged that instruction in the duties of citi- 
zenship be given, since the future of the American 
Republic depends on the successful working out of 
the problems that now beset us. He thought that 
the same instruction should be given to girls as to 
boys; and that as the Unitarian denomination had 
no advantage over the others in morals or religious 
zeal, its only raison d’étre is in its mission to treat 
modern problems of life and citizenship in a prac- 
tical and advanced way. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Everett of Somerville then read a 
paper on “ The Work of the Primary Department,” 
which was heard with the closest attention. She 
outlined her own work in Somerville, and scattered 
abroad many valuable hints. At the close of her 
address, W. H. Baldwin, of the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union, offered the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted :— 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Unitarian Sunday- 
school Society be presented te Rev. Robert Collyer for 
his interesting and helpful sermon, and to Rev. John 
Cuckson, Rev. C. F. Dole, and Mrs. E. M. Everett for 
their suggestive papers. 

Resolved, That we heartily thank the members of the 
Church of the Unity for their generous hospitality. 

Resolved, That our thanks be given to the Boston and 
Albany and Connecticut River Railroads for their cour- 
tesies in offering excursion rates to the delegates to this 
meeting. 


The benediction was offered by Rev. W. R. G. 
Mellen of Uxbridge, after which a collation was 
served to the visitors in the drill hall of the militia 
armory. 
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